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HOR" r ic ULT URAL. 


We have received from our esteemed friend, || 
David Thomas, of Greatfield, Cayuga co., a box! 
¢ fruit, which was designed for the Florticultura!) 


»xhibition of this County ; but as the time of the}| 


tine was changed from the day first noticed, || 


rriee . . ons | 
= fruit did not arrive in season for the exhibi-| 


{| 


‘on: we therefore, publish the note which accom 
‘ayied it for the benefit of our readers, and anne x| 


syy own observations upon the fruil, in reply to} 


Greatfield, 9 mo. 26, 1831. } 
Dean Friexp,—I enclose a drawing of “ the}| 
ntember Pear? (from Connecticut) in hopes that| 
ome person at your Exhibitions will be able to!’ 
rol] the nam » by which it is known inthe Cats A~| 

mes. On examining Coxe’s Treatise, | find] 
thing that closely resembles it, except the Summ-| 
cr Bon Chretien, or Gracioli. 1 give his des- 
ntion:—< The fruit is largeand long, with a 


i t 
| 


lone stalk inserted amidst several hollows 


ij ( i 


— jt is swelled towards theb tossom | 


nd proyecvions 

id. and diminished towards the stalk; the skin |! 
; smooth, of aclear green color, which turns yel 
ow when fully ripe; the flesh is white, tender, 
half breaking, very juicy and sugary; the time of 


ipening the latter part of August: the tree is very 


nitful, the leaves large and handsome, and finely 
nted 1] 
Y he “September pear” is remarkable for its 
any shapes, (wo of the same size and figure be- 


ic rarely found. In this it appears toditfer from 


the Summer Bon Chretien, as Cove has not noti-|| 
||Hungarian grape. All except those near the 


ed this circumstance in his description of the lat- 


Indeed | have never seen one which at the) 
tom resembles Coxe’s figure of the Summer Bon!) 


‘hhretien, | 
A broad channel in the “ September pear,” of- || 
en extends from the blossom end to the projec stion || 
if the stem, as if the sliding pressure of one’s fin-| 
er had made the channel, pushing a part of the 


lp up the stem. But whether a channel occ urs) 


r not, there is always a depression at the blossom || 


id, corresponding with the projection at the stem. | | 


We consider this a very valuable pear. In its 


caves, and in the curve of its lateral branches, it}! 


as a striking resemblance to the Jargonelle, but 
‘he latter is gone before the “‘ September pear” ri-| 
pens. There is little resemblance in the fruit of, 
those kinds. The Jargonelle decays at the core || 

while it hangs on the tree; but the “ Septe mber || 
ear,” from its sowndness at heart, deserves to rank| 
vith the Bon Chretiens. 

The drawing (made by my son) has been pro- 
nounced by Judge Richardson, of Auburn, a stri- 
king likeness, although from the great diversity 
f shapes which this pear assumes, it might be 
lifficult to find two on the sametree exactly of this 
igure. 

The pear which I send of this kind is a glean- 

g, full two weeks later than any other which 
‘rew On my trees,—very irregular,—~and I have: 








‘cause they neither ripen in summer, nor have the 


(not of Prince’s catalogue) which I think very 
excellent, though these are only the gleanings.— || 


———————— 


doubts whether its flavor will be a fair specimen 
‘of the kind. 

According to promise, Isend some strawberry 
\apples, one of the first in rank as a table fruit. 
or for pies. We know nothing of its history ex- 

‘ept that it was found (grafted) on alot in Auro- 
ra, formerly owned by Judge Seth Phelps of that 
place. I wish to know its name in the Cata- 
logue, if it is cultivated by our nurserymen. 

The other apples (nearly sweet and in my esti- 
mation very excellect when fully ripe) I named 
many years ago, the autumnal Siraar. I have 
since received them under the name of Summer 
Greening, which I cannot think appropriate, be- 


flavor of the Greening. 

The large grey pear is highly esteemed by 
‘some, and the tree is very productive. I wish to 
know its name in the catalogues 

I send some of the (York, Pa) Black Madeira |) 








W h ivé 17%) ?° rrie i r ; in th snec1e7hb orh 10 y only 
differing in the time of ripening. This is the du- 
fer kind, which is still earlier than the Isabella. 


The sand grape or river grape ( Vitis riparia) 


grows generally in moist rich lands. The kind 


(without leaves) is cultivated, and appears to be 
in earlier variety. As this grape is hardy and 
very productive witha very rich juice, it would); 
bepxcellent for wine were it not so sour. 

| The smadler Siberian Crab is the common kind. 
The larger is a new variety from seed produced 


‘at Newburgh (Orangeco.) and planted in Ches- 
i|ter county, (Pa.) 


One mutilated bunch of the Red Cotor—a 


‘ground were mildewed. 
Very respectfully, DAVID THOMAS. 
| od 

Lerner Tucker, Rochester. 

The “ September Pear” forwarded to us is one 
with which we have long been acquainted, more 


particulary in Connecticut, where it once was|| 


‘more extensively cultivated, than at present, ow- 
ing to the fruit being subjectto mildew. We have} 
|;noticed some grown in this neighborhood, which 
had many black or mildewed spots upon the skin. 
|| We do not know by what name it is cultivated in 
the eastern Nurseries, having never seen it from 
lany ofthem. In Connecticutit has several names, 
|which appear to be altogether local. In its 
zrowth it so nearly resembles the Summer Berga- 
‘mot, as sent into this country by Prince, that we 
Ihave been at a loss to distinguish between them. 

te Strawberry Apple—This we never have 
seen before: it isa fine apple, both in appearance 
‘and flavor. 

The Autumnal Swaar.—This apple is cultiva- 
ted in our County, and from its near resemblance 
to the genuine Swaar, is called the Early Swaar. 
Sometimes the two are called fall and winter 
Swaar. We donot know whether it is cultivated 
in the eastern nurseries. 

The Grey pear is a stranger tous. 








The Black Madeira Grape, (not of Prince's! 








eS ae 





catalogue.)——Of this Grape we have received sev- 
eral specimens this season; some from Saratoga, 


land some from uncultivated vines in Ohio: the 


latter were not as fine as the cultivated specimens, 
which probably are from vines which have been 
selected for their fine qualities. It appears alto- 
gether different from the Fox Grape, and is much 
earlier, 

The Sand Grape, (Vitis riparia)}—'This is 
found in most of the counties in Western New- 
York, and we take it to be what is generally called 
the chicken grape. This is the grape from which 
the wine was made which we received from the 
Groveland Farmer, as mentioned in one of our 
late numbers, and we do not doubt but from this 
fumily of grapes may be selected varieties which 





|} Asthe cool weather 


! 


will prove the finest wine grapes in the world.— 
Its being sour to the taste is not proof positive 
\that it does not abound in saccharine matter— 
|Most of the best wine grapes of France are too 
sour for eating or table grapes. We believe it is 
‘admitted by scientific men, that wines which im- 
| prove most by age are those which contain a large 
‘portion of tartaric acid. 








FIRES. 

approaches, preparations 
lare made for warming apartments by stoves, 

|pipes, &e. As these are generally attended to be- 

lfore the extreme weather arrives, Mechanics are 
notsufficiently aware of the degree of heat that 
may be required during winter, and, therefore, are 
|more careless in such preparations than they ought 
\to be; hence the frequent case of fire from stove 
pipes, by which there is probably more buildings 
burned than all other causes put together. Now 
every house-keeper who employs a mechanic for 
doing his work, should give preference to such as 
‘are reputed men of good judgment, and not trifle 
with their own lives and property by employing 
some idle, incompetent man, merely because he 
‘can be employed at a cheaper rate. There is one 
other fruitful source of misfortunes by fire; that 
is, putting ashes, when taken up from the fire, in 
improper places. Old barrels are very common 
‘receptacles for hot ashes, which must be taken up 
every time the woman blacks or scours the and-irons. 
These barrels are generally 'placed near the house 
or under the shed that they may be handy, and a 
child is often sent to make the deposit who has 
not judgment sufficient to apprise him of the con- 
‘sequences of leaving any fire unquenched. We 
hope our public officers will be on the alert and do 
their duty, in examining buildings, yards, &c. ; 
'a few fines by way of examples, may save many 
buildings and perhaps lives. District school hou- 
'ses are often burned in consequence of an im- 
proper deposit of ashes; teachers should pay par- 
ticular attention to the subject. 





APPLE SAUCE. 

At this season of the year it1s customary for 
our good house-wives to prepare a barrel of ap- 
ple sauce, for the use of the family. ‘There is 
nothing novel in this, and yet, upon examining 
the article as it comes to this market, and as we 
see it at different tables, we find a very great dif- 
ference in quality. This does not arise altogether 








from the difference of the expense of making ity 





der 
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ner from the superiority of the fruit from which 
it is made, but from the superior manner in which 
the articles of which it is composed are put toge- 
ther. There are some house-keepers who exert 
themselves to do all their work in the best man- 
ner, even down to the minutest operation, and are 
always pleased with any improvement intheir do- 
mestic concerns, while others distrust the very 
name of improvement, and are content to do all 
their work as they were taught by their mothers 
or grand-mothers, and look upon any attempt to 
introduce alterations into their domestic coneerns 
as treason against their umpire. Having learn- 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


than when ploughed in the spring. Potatoes 
should be dug as early as is convenient, and 
should be assorted for family use, for feeding the 
hogs, and for planting. It is economy to pro- 
cure the necessary fire wood required for the’ 
family before winter, as much may be gathered up| 
in the fall when dry, that would be covered with 
snow in the winter, and not thought worth collect- 
ing. The article of fire wood forms a very im- 
portant item in the list of family expenses, and 
should be managed with economy. Collecting 
apples and fruits for winter should be attended to 
as soon as convenient. Apples gathered from the 
tree before they are over ripe, keep better and long- 





ed the process by which some of the best house- 
keepers in our acquaintance prepare the above, 
we give it for the benefit of the whole. The best 
fruit for making apple sauce is sweet apples of, 
good size; letthem be pared and quartered as for 
drying, and spread until they have become of a 
brown color quite through, or are what might be 
called two thirds dry ; put them ina brass or cop- 





per kettle, and pour over them new cider from)| 


the press sufficient to cover them. Let them hang 
over a gentle fire, and simmer for a couple of | 


hours, when they may be taken off and carefull y| 


put in the cask where they are to remain. Ifa: 


few Quinces are added, the flavor is much impro-| 


ved. Sauce prepared by the above method, is 
altogether preferable to that prepared with boiled 


cider, which invariably contracts a bad flavor} 


from the vessel in which it is boiled; and if the 
apples are added in their green state, or as soon 
as cut, they boil into a complete jam ; but if dri- 
ed, they retain their shape and flavor, and by dry- 
ing their juices are so much concentrated, that the 


\trees until frost bitten’ The best method of keep- 


er than those which are allowed to hang on the 


ing apples is to pack them in dry sand; next to 
‘that, spread them thin in a cool place. Where 
| farmers have large orchards, much labor is requi- 
‘red this month, in attending to fruit, making ci- 
der, &c. Every man who carries fruit to market 
should recollect that if it is worth carrying at all, 
lit isworth carrying with care. Fruit thatis to be 
carried any distance by land, should be packed in 
chaff, fine straw, or grass, to prevent its being 
‘bruised; and unless it is worth this trouble, the 
farmer had better stay at home. During this 
‘month, most garden vegetables should be secur- 





‘ed; such as cabbages, beets, carrots, parsnips, | 


'&c. Where the farmer has not cellar room suf- 
ficient for storing his cabbage, most of them may 
‘be secured in the garden; and when the stumps 
are not wanted, they should be buried with their 


roots uppermost, as the heads will not be as apt 





to rot as when set with the roots downward.— 


| 








October 15, 1831. 


LARGE FRUIT. 

Among the various specimens of fine fruits 
which have been presented at the Arcade, the 
week past were some Apples from the garden of 
Mr. Benjamin Campbell, of this Village; one of 
which, measured sixteen inches in circumference 
and weighed twenty-five and a half ounces. 





Porter’s Heattn AvLMAaNac, containing 80 
pages, [6mo. for 1832; and published at Philadel. 
phia, under the Seedion of the Physicians who 
conduct the Journal of Health. This is a new 
article, but a good one. 

The labors of the editors of the Journal of 
Health, for two successive years have been known 
and duly appreciated by the public; and thepresent 
manual designed for the benefit of the human 
race, is worthy of the publishers, and of the cause 
in which they are engaged. We intend, hereaf. 
ter, to publish an extract from this work to show 
its utility. 





Lasor savina Macuines in England, in conse- 
quence of the dense population, have driven many 
of the laboring classes to desperation and starva- 
tion. 

In America, however, no fears need be enter- 
tained of people starving for work, if there should 





addition of sufficient cider for boiling them does} Beets, carrots and parsnips should be put down! 
not reduce them below what they would be if! || in sand in the cellar. ‘The last of this month is a! 
green apples were done in cider which had been || proper season for transplanting most kinds of 
Those who | fruit and forest trees, Grape vines, &c. Peach, | 
prepare this article for market, will do well to | Cherry, and Plum stones should be planted in the 
follow the above directions, as they will be sure fall. Beans are often neglected, and injured by 
to command one quarter more in price, and a more || the fall rains; they should be gathered as soon as! 
ready sale. jripe. Young farmers should not neglect to im-' 


reduced one half by evaporation. 





WORK FOR OCTOBER. | 


October, like April, is a month of shine and | 
showers, and although farmers often consider their 
great works closed for the season, before this’ 
month commences, yet, this is a very important bu- 
siness month. It frequently, and we think we 
may say too frequently, happens that from some 
cause or other, the season for sowing winter 
grain is protracted into October, and when this 
does so happen, it should be considered the im- 
portant business until completed: after which, a 
multitude of small works claim the divided atten- 
tion of every good husbandman. First, the har-|| 
vesting of the Indian corn should not be neglect-' 
ed, when other business will allow time for it, 
and those who would command the best price for 
their surplus, should never put it in large cribs 

out of doors, as in that case, it keeps damp too 
long,;and isapt to mould. Fattening hogs should 

not be neglected, nor business allowed to press so 
hard, as to be compelled to feed grain to them 
without grinding and boiling. It should be par- 
ticularly recollected, that during the months of 

October and November, ground should be plough- 

ed for spring crops. At this season of the year, 

teams are strong and the weather cool; and more- 
over, sward grounds ploughed in the fall for spring 


|| mers, should be kept in ignorance, 





prove their evenings to the best advantage: well| 
selected books are always safe friends, therefore, 
do not spend time in reading those which are only 
calculated for amusement. Our country abounds’ 


with scientific publications, which may be obtain-| 
ed at a cheaper rate than in any other country ; so, 
that if our farmers will remain ignorant of their) 
own business, it is their own fault. It is high! 
time that the prejudice which has prevailed in this! 
country against book-farming, as it has been cal-' 
lei, should be discountenanced, as there is no rea-| 
son which can be given, why a class of people so 
important to the w lfare of our country as the far- 


be double the quantity of labor saving machines 
that now exist. There is no danger of any being 
reduced to distress by labor saving machines, while 
the Canals and lake vessels continue to trans 
port the surplus population to western Ohio, Mich- 
igan, or Indiana. 





TRANSFER VARNISH. 

This is a new article for the purpose of transfer 
ring prints to scrap tables or boxes, and will be 
found to be a very neat and convenient article. 

Directions for using—having your ground work 
hard and smooth, lay on a coat of this varnish, and 
when nearly dry, while it remains taking, place 
on the print to be transferred, ink downwards.— 
The print should be first soaked, and then cleared 
of the water; on the surface of the paper, when 
properly placed, it may be pressed, or rolled down 
with a round piece of wood, and the paper rnbbed 


|| off, with a wet sponge or the fingers. 


N.B. After standing 24 hours, the whole should 
have a coat of white copal varnish. 

It is for sale by D. Felt, Stationer, 245 Pear! 
street, sole agent, New-York. 

New- York Market, Oct. 8. 

Fiovr.—Flour has continued to sell at abou! 
previous rates, but withless animation. Western 
| Flour is in more request than other descriptions, 
and common brands of Southern most — 








MANDRAGORA or MANDRAKE., 


This plant, which belongs to the 5th Class 
Pentandria, Order Monogynia, it is said, grows 
| wild in the valley of the Genesee, between Avon 
| and Mount Morris, and is called by some, Man- 
|root, (from the supposed resemblance which the’ 
root bears to the shape of a child, or perhaps from 
the fabulous tradition of its uttering groans as 
perpetuated by Shakspeare,) as it is not found in 
the immediate neighborhood of Rochester, the Ed- 
itor would be willing to give a reasonable com- 
pensation to any one who would forward him a 








rops prodnee much better, and are easier tilled 








plant in proper order for setting out. 





Scratched Flour and every description of mi 
dlings are scarce, and comparatively high;—they 
have been much wanted for the British Provinces 
and for making ship bread for the same markets 
Rye Flour is very scarce, at an advance. Cort 
Meal in good demand, particularly in barrels — 
We quote— 
| a supf. brl. $5 56 a 562; Troy do. 562 
575; Western do. 5 81 a6; Ohio, via canal, 
5 62 a 568; Philadelphia, 5 87; Baltimore, city, 
5 62.0575; do. Howard-st. 6 12 a 625. 





377 Lieut. Haynes, of the Nay, has died of the 
yellow fever at Pensacola 








yr 
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THE KRAKEN. 

This sea monster, according to the Norwegian 
accounts, was as large as one mile in circumfe- 
rence. It was one immense polypus; had arms 
or feelers, which it could raise as high as the mast 
of a ship. It was dangerous for vessels to 
pass over these fish, for they would rise, and 
with their arma destroy the vessels; and it would 
be as fatal for vessels to be in their vicinity, be- 
cause, When they sank down to the bottom, when 
such an event happened, the roaring of the sea, 
and the lashing of the waves were awful, creating 
such a Whirlpool as to draw down every thing 
with itto destruction. These accounts are detailed 
at large, in the translations of the Norwegian 
fist. Soe. 

In 1808, a monster was seen on the coast of 
Coll, which is also recorded in the procedings of 
the same Munchuasen work. This was like an 
immense serpent, 70 or 80 feet in length; another 
thing was seen, which had a head as large as a 
small boat, and an eye as large as a plate! 

The great kraken described by Pontoppidan, is| 





will grow luxuriantly im the south, make 
much foilage and wood, with but little pulp, 
and thatunsavory. The kernel in one seed- 
ed fruit, seems to be the first object of na- 
ture in southern climes: that becomes 
strong, oily, and enlarged; and one of the 
peach family has so entirely neglected the 
pulp, that it has only a husky matter around 
the kernel, as the almond. The changea- 
bleness of the weather in the south, in the 
spring season throws plants off their guard ; 
the frosts attendant on those changes, des- 
troy the young fruit; and it is only once in 
three years that the crop hits at all. The 
desiccated or dried state of these fruits ena- 
bles us to enjoy them throngh the year; but 
in the south, their acidity carries them into 
fermentation or decomposition before they 
can be divested of their aqueous parts. The 
Climate of the south is equally against con- 
verting them into cider, or any other fer- 
mented liquor, because the heat forces their 
compressed juice so rapidly into an active! 
fermentation, that it cannot easily be check- 
ed until it passes into vinegar. For the) 
same reason distillation goes on badly in hot 
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The juices of the grape are best matured 
for wine near the northern limit of their 
growth. On the Rhine in Hungary, the 
sides of the Alps, and in other elevated and 
northern situations, the wine is strongest, 
richest and most esteemed. The French 
wines rank before the Spanish and Italian; 
and in no southern country of Europe or Af- 
rica, except Madeira, where elevation makes 
the difference, is the wine in much repute. 
The grapes of France are more delicious for 
the table than those of Spain or Madeira.— 
In the Southern part of the United States, 
the excess of heat and moisture blights the 
grapes to such an extent, that all attempts 
have failed in its cultivation. The grape 
vine, however, whether wild or cultivated, 


jgrows there very luxuriantly. The vinous 


fermentation can also be best conducted in a 
climate comparatively cool; and all the 
pressing, fermenting, and distillation of the 
juice of this delicate fruit, can be safer and 
more profitably managed in a milder region. 

The olive, and other oleaginous piants, 
yield more fruit, of a richer flavor, and can 
be better pressed, and the oil preserved in a 





is supposed by Dr Leiber, to have been a floating) climates, and cannot be checked long e€-|\ mild climate. In France, the tree is heal- 
island. ‘The serpent described by McLean might) Hough at the proper point to give much al-|| thier, and the fruit and oil better than in 
have been a grandfather to those notable sarpents,||Cohol; and whether we aim to enjoy the de-|! Spain or Italy ; and the Barbary states are 
which have filled New England with gossip for || licions freshness ! — fruits ae rege known to import their oil from France and 
years, be earner trap athena, oninange ok gy a Mae 
One of the great New England water snakes, | jate wae hearts with their brandies and cordi- |} i a hops natty pt log meen? at 

: | ) qually support our position.— 

was caught, and it proved to be a horse mackerel, | als, or feast through the winter upon they jt is presumed, however, that enough has 
which was about 11 feet long ! |jdried or preserved stores of their fruits, we |! been cited to call the attention of philoso- 
Dr. Mitchell was a partial believer in the kraken j, are continually baulked by the severity of || phy to this curious subject and enable us to 
He, however, did not believe in its immense size, | a southern climate, and for such enjoyment | give proper attention to it, in all the practi- 
but that if was a substance of but little animation, || MUSt look to the north. j cal operations of agricultural pursuit.— 
of the polypus genus. | The melons are always affected by too| Much time and expense might be saved, and 
. aed ‘great a degree of heat, even though their || profits realized, if this were more generally 





and natural Science.) 
INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON THE FRUITFUL-' 


ity before they have attained much size, or 


at , | vine: ‘j ich in sout r I || understood. 
(From the Monthly American Journal of Geology | Verse flourish so much in herr latitudes i} 
| The forcing sun hurries them on to maturi-| 


We have already observed, that the heat 
of the sun in southern climes forces plants to 


acquired that rich saccharine and aromatic || false maturity, runs them on too rapidly to 
NESS OF PLANTS. flavor for which they are so much esteemed. | fructification, and renders dry and woody the 
(Concluded from page 317.) ‘The cantelope melon will rot, or have its|culms, stalks, and leaves of the plants, 

The sallad plants are in like manner af-|| sides baked by a hot sun, before it is fully where these parts are used. Hence the 
fected by the climate, and give further proofs | formed; and the watermelon is always | chaffiness of the leaf, the dryness of the 
of cur assumption. Cabbages, lettuces, en-,, woody, dry, and devoid of its peculiar sweet-| culm, the lightness ot the grain, and the un- 
dive, celery, spinage, plants whose leaves) ness and richness in the south. Vines have|/Savory spongy quality of the pulp of the 
are only eaten, to protect their germs from), been known to run 100 feet, and bear no plants in those latitudes. Hence the diffi 
cold, (through a kind of instinet,) wrapthem!| melon. It is in Philadelphia and its neigh- culty of fermenting their juices, distilling 
up in leaves, which form heads, and render | borhood, and in similar latitudes, that the | their essences, and preserving for use the 
many of their other parts tender and crisp || markets are loaded with delicious melons | fruit, juice, or blades of such plants. The 
tor use. ‘These leaves, thus protected, are|/of all sorts, whose flavor so much refreshes | prevalence of insects is another bar to the 
not only tender, but more nutritious, because || and delights us. Itis there, near their north- |) productiveness of southern plants ; swarms of 
their growth has been slow and their juices|}ern limit, that we cultivate them with such | them invade and strip the leaves, bore the 
well digested. In the souta, fa relaxing sun, uniform success. fruit, and lead to blight and decomposition ; 
lays open the very buds of such plants, gives|| ‘The orange, strictly a tropical plant, js} and just in proportion as the labors of man 
a toughness and thinness to the leaves, and, more juicy, large, and delicious, at St. Au-| have rendered plants succulent, and their 
they are too unsubstantial for animal sup-| gustine, (Florida,) than at Havana; and |! fruits and seeds sweet and pleasant, do these 
port, because of such quick and rapid devel- ‘fruiterers, in order to recommend an orange, |! Insects multiply on them, devour their crops, 
opment, ‘will say that it is from some place out of the, and defeat the objects of husbandry. 

The delicious and pulpy fruits are, in a/|tropics. In the West Indies, the pulp of | The labor of man too is more conservative 
still more striking way, illustrative of our| the orange is spongy, badly filled with juice, | in northern climates, because his arm is bet 
principle. The peach, nectarine, plum, ap- jand has too much of a forced flavor to be'|\ter nerved for exercise, his health and spirits 
ple, cherry, currant, gooseberry, apricot, and|| pleasant. ‘The hot house forcers of Europe, |! more buovant; und instead of saving, ‘go 
many other such families are not in perfec-||or at Rome, anciently, at first produced bad ito work,’ he says, ‘come and work;’ treads 
tion in the south. It is in Pennsylvania, fruit; too dry, too small, and without flavor ;|| with a cheerful heart upon his own soil, and 
Virginia, Maryland, Jersey, and in the north!) because they overacted. They have lately || assists in the cultivation, collection and pre- 
of Europe, that we enjoy them, although,/|| found out that fact, and now the productions! servation of his own. It is in temperate cli- 
originally, they came from places near the! of the hot houses of London, Paris, &c. as-|) maies that manjcan be most familiar with 
tropics. The peach of the Carolinas is full|/tonish and delight us with the quantity and |! nature; and it is there he has the best oppor- 
of larve, gum, and knots, and too stringy|\excellence of the fruit. They have found) tunities of observing the guarantees which 
and forced to be juicy and flavored. The|)out that gradual and uniform heat is the de-|/ nature has for the preservation of her ani- 
apple of the south is too acerb to be either|sideratum; counte! yvailing the cold, rathe:||mals and plants against the devastation of 
eaten or preseived. The plums, apricots,|/than imparting much heat. Fruit thus pro-!|the elements; he sees an apparent neglect of 
cherries, currants, gooseberries, &c, will not||duced, is pronounced better than any grown|| individuals, but a constant parental care of 
even mature until we go farther north. All|lin the natural way. however perfect the cli-||races. In every thing he sees the wisdom 


. ! a 
the trees which bear these delicious fruits || mate. and benevolence of God. W 
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F England, they are chiefly made use of for deci- This bird is now rearing in this village principal 
. . . os } i 

‘ding bets, or conveying letters, as the genuine | ly of the red pied. 

| Carriers are very scarce. 














FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


SMALL ANIMALS—PIGEONS. 
(Continued from page 2=4.) 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


| Tue Dutcu Cropper. 
| ia ie ie | The body of this pigeon is thick, clumsy and 


Dragoons were originally bred between a Tum- 





It is proverbial that the people of this country 
are an active, enterprising and vigorous race, and 
though superior in many respects, in point of in- 
telligence, to most other nations; they are yet so ab- 


i 
; 


strength and agility. 


bler and a Horseman; by frequently matching 
them with a Horseman, they will acquire great — 
The Dragoon is lighter and 

smaller than the Horseman, and less in all its 


short, as are also the legs, which are feathered 
down to the feet; they havea large pouch or bag, 
hanging under their beak, which they can swell 
with wind, or depress at pleasure. They are 
more addicted to gorge than any other pigeon, es 


i| 
sorbed in business, and the amassing of wealth, || ; Ae “35, ke om a 
i: t they give themselves ne time in saiiidie ai properties. One of its principal beauties is the | pecially if not regularly supplied with food, 
1a ; ate €l- || ’ , a 
is Pah ni or txmetenel calaed life, Thea straightness of the top of its skull, and that of its | 
c i] > 4 . 1} a f | 
one deat have neglected in a great measure the |, beak, which ought almost to make a horizontal 
’ o “oS ’ 1} 


- | line with each other. 
amusements and gratifications connected with| 


Horticulture, Floriculture and Agriculture, until 


Parisian Povurer. 


This bird was originally a native of Paris; jt; 


pig body and legs are short; it has generally a long 
more rapid for ten or twenty miles than the Horse- S 


. ee ‘ ict but nota large crop, and is thick in girth. It jc 
: . ; an, but not so quick on a long flight. Sie oe: ; ¥ 
aroused to action by the exertions of comparative- || — 4 6 mg greatly admired for its plumage, which is very el 


ly a few individuals. For the same reason, ma- || Tue Povrer. | ezant, every feather being streaked with a Variety 
ny of your readers will conclude that the rearing | According to the rules laid down by the fancy, | of colors, the flight excepted, which is white — 
of Pigeons is a trifling and puerile business, and | the Pouter ought to measure from the point of the | They are generally what is called gravel-eyed, 
unworthy the sober consideration of men of sense ; || beak to the end of the tail eighteen inches; and to} Tue Jacosine. 

but, as there may be a few who will be interested |, have a fine shape and a hollow back, sloping off | This bird when good is very scarce. The rea! 
in their description, I will continue the subject — ed from the shoulders. The legs from the toe \Jacobine or Jack, as it is sometimes called, is a 
In my last, I alluded to the Common Pigeon, || nails to the upper joint in the thigh, should meas-)| 


jjremarkably small pigeon; it has a range of in. 
Wood Pigeon, Tumbler, Fan-t ail, and Carrier. | wre seven inches. The crop ought to be large and )| verted feathers on the back of its head which 


The Dragoon is said to be 





I now proceed to the 
AuMonp or ErMINeE TUMBLER. 
This very beautiful and valuable species derives 


its origin from Common Tumblers, judiciously | 


matched so as to sort the feather. Some of these 
birds are so magnificent in their plumage, that 


the rump, tail, back and flight, have been compa- | 
red to a bed of the finest and best broken tulips; 


the more variegated they are in the flight and 
tail, especially if the ground be yellow, the greater 
is their value. To be perfect, the rump, back and 
breast must be variegated, and the flight notbarred. 
A few are feathered with three colors only, which 
compose the Ermine, as yellow, white and black, 
but these are scarce Almond Tumblers never 
arrive at their full beauty of feather till they have 
moulted several times; they increase in beauty 
every year until the decline of life, when they 
change to an inferior color. 

Many fanciers advise the matching ofa yellow, 
a splashed or »lack, with an almond, to heighten 
the color; black birds, bred from Almonds, are gen- 
erally better shaped in the beak and head, than 
the Almonds themselves, and the tail and flight 
have frequently a strong glow of yellow. The 
yellow and black mottled should coincide with 
the Almond Tumbler, except in plumage; the 
former should have a yellow body, mottled with 
a white and a black flight andtail. The Almond 
‘Tumbler, itself, for its exceeding beauty of feath- 
er, is deemed by many fanciers, to be the most 
beautiful and valuable, when in perfection, of all 
the pigeon tribe. 

Tue Horseman, 

It is amatter of dispute whether the Horseman 
is not a bastard between a Tumbler and a Carri- 
er,or a Pouter and Carrier, and these bred over 
again form a Carrier. It is in shape and make, 
very like the Carrier, only less in all its propor- 
tions; its body is smaller, and its neck shorter; 
neither is there so much luxuriant incrested flesh 
upon the beak and round the eye.—Horsemen 
are of various colors, but the most distinguished 
are the blue, and the blue pied, which are gener- 
ally the best breeders. When young, they should 
be regularly made to fly twice a day; and as 
they gain strength, must be let loose and put on 
“he wing without any others in company. In 


circular toward the beak, rising behind the neck, 
iso as to cover and run neatly off ateach of the 


‘| bird’s shoulders. 


The blue pied, black pied, red pied and yellow 
pied, are the most esteemed colors. The Pouter 
ought to be pied, as follows; the front of the crop 
should be white, encircled with a shining green, 


| turns toward the neck like the cap or cow! of » 
! ° 
| monk; hence itsname of Jacoprine. 


' 


This range 
is called the hood, and the more compact and clo 
|| ser it grows, to the head, the more valuable the 
| bird; the lower part of it is called the chain, and 
the feathers which compose it should be long and 


thick. 


The Jacobine has a very small head, a 


interspersed with the same color with which he is |) short spindle beak and clear pearl eyes. There 


pied; but the white should not reach to the back 


of the head, for then he is ring-headed; there 


should be a crescent falling under the chap of th: 
same color with which he is pied. The head, 
back, neck and tail, should be uniform. A_ blue 


° . | 
pied should have black bars near the ends of both || 


wings. 


rose-pinion, and is highly esteemed. 


. 
ey should not be naked about the thighs. no:|| _. 
They ° : | wings; both that and the 


spindle legged; but their legs and thighs ought t 


be stout, straight and well covered with white, soft 


downy feathers. 


The crop of the Pouter ought to be filled with | 


wind, so as to show its full extent, with ease anv 
freedom. It is a very great fault, when a bird so 
overcharges his crop with wind as to fall back- 
wards; many a fine bird has by this bad habit 
either tumbled into the street or down a chimney 
A Pouter should play erect, and have a fine well 
spread tail which must not touch the ground nor 
sink between his legs; neither should he rest up- 
on his rump, which isa great fault and is called 
_rumping. 
body, 
| move with an easy majestic air. 


He ought to draw his wingsclose to his 
walk almost entirely upon his toes, and 


The Pouter that approaches nearest to all 
these properties is a very valuable bird. Some 
fanciers in England have, by great assiduity, bred 
these birds so near the standard prescribed, as to 

sell them for 20 guineas a pair. 
‘| trouble and time is requisite for rearing and breed- 
ing these birds, as they are such unfeeling nur- 
ses that they frequently starve their young ones 
\to death; so that good fanciers never suffer them 
|, to hatch their own eggs. 

| The Pouter was formerly so much valued, as 
|\to monopolise the attention of the farciers; but 
since Almond ‘Tumblers are brought to such per- 
\fection, the Pouter has heen a little negiected— 


Where the pinion of the wing is speck- |! 
led with white in the form of a rose, it 1s called a, 


A great deal of 


are yellow, red, blue, black and pied Jacobines; 
|| the yellow birds claim the preference. This bird 
i is also now owned in this village, and is of the 
il red pied. 
Tue Rerr. 

This bird has been frequently sold for the Jac 
obine; but the Ruff has a larger beak, a large: 
The 


‘hain does not flow so near the shoulders of its 


head, and is altogether a larger pigeon 


hood are longer, but 
they are notso compact as those of the Jacobine 


++? 





FOR THE GENESEE PARMER. 
Can any of your correspondents state whethe 
the common Ecl is a marme animal? It is a ew 
rent opinion in this quarter, that it cannot live « 
bove Niagara Falls, because it must return ever) 
_ year to the ocean—that it exists in the waters o! 
the Ohio because there is no obstruction to its fre: 
intercourse With the sea. 
I know of only one place in Ohio, where tly 
‘genuine Trout is found. ‘This ts about twent) 
miles from Cleveland, on the East branch of the 
river Chagrin, inthe town of Kirtland. They ar 
/as plentiful there as in any of the streams of New 
‘England. This is a hilly township, and contain: 
the highest land in the state. 
| The fish market of Cleveland 1s well supplied 
in March and April. We have there the Musca- 
lunge, one of the very best of fishes, perhaps no! 
inferior to the Sheapshead, of the Atlantic, an¢ 
weighing from 15 to 50 pounds; the pike, twe 
kinds of bass, all excellent; the mullet, suckers, 
catfish, and others of less value. In the autums 
we have the White fish brought to us fresh from 
Maumee and Detroit. Many thousand barrels 


are annually put up and sent all over the western 


|country. By many they are considered but little 
if at all inferior to the Eastern Shad. 





We need 
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the upper lakes by a competent hand. 


ae 


Several species 
ind gooseberry are 


The 


found in our woods. 


joseberry is abundant, and sometimes large. It’ 


; not improbable that by cultivation, it might be- 
ane an estimable fruit. The 
uur Steamboats, 
variety upon an island in Lake Huron very large, | 
fa transparent white, and delicious flavor. 


E. Y. 


Cleveland. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
In one of the last numbers of the New-York | 


Farmer, two columns are filled with rejoinders | 


from my old Critic, and the late respectable Editor | 


of that paper. 
“| guess,” (for he still wears this Harlequin 
-ostume,) has improved in his manner; and it is | 
likely that he would prove, 
ance. a decent sort of a man. 
He complains of my “scepticism” in regard 
othe new species of Polemonium, and says I 
mistake. He has mis- 
udged. I mistook the species cultivated in Brit- 
iin for the whole number im that genus. 


yas ashamed to own my 


Profes- 
sor Lindley shall not bear the blame of my over 
ight; neither will I bear the charge of unfair in- | 
In 1818, Nuttall sad—“ This genus | 
ippears as yet to contain but fo genuine spe- 
ies; and in 1829, Lindley only named three spe- 
In 1831, “TI guess” (1), 


vish he had a more respectable name) said there 


tentions. 


ies cultivated in Britain. 


were fen species, and referred for his authorities to | 
‘London Catalogues.” Now itso happens that I || 
feel no more deference for London nurserymen and | 
their catalogues, than | do for some in New-York, | 
who name their new varieties as new species. 1} 
lid not perceive that Lindley had indicated /ivelve | 
spec ies of Polemonium when t wrote my re ply ;| 
hut discovered it be fore | rot the rejoinde r. Had 
ve named Sireef’s Catalogue, I should have yield-| 
cd, for Sweet is high authority. With permission, | 
I will take back all that I have said res- | 


ped ‘ting the number of spec les In the genus Pole- 


‘herefore, 


mean, 
And I would acknowledge any other mistake, 
th equal freedom, if‘T guess’ (this name is too | 


\\ ital for common usc) could discover one; 


but throughout the whole of this affair, he appears | 
otto have comprehended the intentand meaning | 
{ my criticisms when | complained of vague and!’ 


1 wanted either a_ scientific 
«ame, or a common English name so well known 
‘hat one plant would not be mistaken for another. | 
{fthis demand was unreasonable, he ought to have 
niade 1t appear; and he ought also to have 


definite reports. 


shown 
iat a name which applies as well to twenty 
plants as to one plant, was sufficiently precise and | 
Had he done this, he might have | 
pared much paper. 

Of the Rose Potentilla, 
u0 other kind but the Potentilla formosa,” 
it is the only one of Sweet’s 100 species that is 
“rose colored.” This reason might pass if we 

ould rely on the colors designated in catalogues 
or reports, but this is not the case. In the cata- 
‘ogue of a garden of great celebrity, Geraniwm 
naculatum is called Blue Geranium; yet no 
botanical author within my reach, has named it of 
‘ich a color: and among the thousands which | 


ippropriate. 


Captain of one of 
informs me that he has seen a|| 


on better acquaint. || 
\ 


he says—“ It could be } 
because || 


| of this species. 


C2 
. scientific and practical description of the fish of have seen in my travels, I never saw a blue flower || 


He has misquoted my reference to Professor Ea- 


My critic properly translates || ton, | hope inadvertently, but it is no great matter; — 


| atro sanguinea, dark crimson ; yet this is not its! and he objects to Eaton and Torrey’s “strange 


| 
and varieties of the currant) color in Torburn’s list, but scarlet, and in Lind-|| way of naming plants.” 


It must be clear to eve- 


ley’s list it ispurple. Such also is the color of P.| | ‘ry clear headed person, however, that only such 


nepaulonsis, which a person half as careless as) | English names as are generally and commonly 


ithe writer of that report, might call “rose co- | known i in this country ought to be used; and that 


lor.” 


‘not named in Lindley’s list of plants cultivated in 
Britain in 1829; neither have I seen the name in| 


i| 
Nursery. It is not impossible; but surely if the), 
worthy proprietors of that establishment have in- 


troduced it, they are entitled to more credit than 


| reports are too carelessly prepared. 
He says “It was the kind they said it. was, 
‘the fragrant double pink Peony,’ P. edulis fra- 
grans, no other kind 1s called by that name.”— 
Very likely; neither is any kind called by that 
name by Lindley, Carr, Prince or Thorburn.— | 
P. edulis fragrans appears to be a dargon of 
_P. albiflora fragrans. Lindley calls it, “rose | 
scented”—Prince, “chinese rose scented, de ep. 
crimson” — Thorburn, “ fragrantchinese”—Carr, | 
“ chinese rose scente sd.” My critic seems willing| 
eh it “ deep crimson” should pass for a “ pink” co- || 
‘lor, and ‘ fragrant double pink Peony’ for acom-| 
mon and appropriate name. It is to be remem-' 
_bered, however, that neither Professor Lindley in. 
| Europe, nor thre -e of the greatest foriculturists in 
| America, appear to know any thing of such a 








| name. | 
Lobjected to the very imperfect notice of the. 
Rensselaer Pink; and all that has been said about 
| it, proves that attempt at description most remark- 
ably lame, My critic could not explain it him- 
self; yet he continues to blame me about that fa- 

\ mous report, which 1 never saw nor heard of, till 
It was unintel- 
7h feet; . 
but 74 inches is more entitled to belief; yet it has 
| been the business of this man to abuse me for | 
| pointing to its faults. He ought to have seen (for | 
he is not destitute of sense) that it was time that| 
some bar was put to such straggling reports, and | 


after it was printed and mailed. 
ligible* whether it was read 7} tnches or 


‘he ought not to have interfered with my criti-| 
|) cisms. 

The “double red and white queen of the mea- 
| dow” continues to disturb him. He thinks 1 have 
} no cause for complaint so long as he can guess 
| at the meaning of an obscure name. 

rather have one proper name than forty of his 
| guesses, Many florists have neither Sweet nor |) 
| Lindiey to assist their conjectures; and 1 object} 
to that careless system in ¢olo which requires any 


| person to guess. 

He sull ‘thinks ‘Queen of the meadow ormead- |! 
‘ow sweet must have been spir@a ulmaria.” To 
relieve him in part, he may call the white queen of 
ithe meadow by that name; but what will he do 
about the double red queen of the meadow? He 
ought to know there is a great absurdity in linking 
plants together by the same name which do not 
belong to the same Natural Order. 





*« & root! of the double pheasant eye pink, 7 1-2 
‘* feet in circumference ! actual measurement! upon 
“which [root !} were fifteen hundred full blowa 
* flowers,’ New-York Farmer, vol. 4, p, 158. 








Itis to be remarked that Potentilla formosa is || 20t of this class. 


74 are better authorities than any European au- 


that obscure notice: and even this fact (if fact it} predilection. 
is) will prove my former position, viz: that such| With “blue spiked” flowers, cultivated in his owg 


| 


1 would) 


‘names only familiar to the readers of Sweet are 
On this ground Eaton and Tor- 


thor whatever; and if my old critic is not satisfied 


yoy American Catalogue; yet this man wishes’ ' with this decision, and still retains his vernacular 
jj me to believe that they cultivate it at the Albany! P@rtialities, let him use the scientific names. 


He has taken a singular fancy to Veronica spi- 
cata, in preference to any other kind with “blue 
spiked” flowers. He has given no reason for this 
There are several other species 


neighborhood, with which he ought to be acquaint- 
ed,and I refer him in particular to Veronica aus- 
tralis, as a finer plant, continuing muchlonger ig 
bloom than V. spicata, and more deserving of his 
admiration. 

I have now met him (I guess) at every point, 
andto my view he has neither understood me, nor 
the subject. His epithets of “harsh, wnfair, ill 
natured, and petulant,” | return to him,—but! for- 
give him and hope for his better behavior in fu- 
ture. —_— 

The Editor of the New-York Farmer ought te 
know his own business; but what business he had 
| to engage inthis controversy, would be hard te 
determine. Perhaps he thought two against one 
was fair play; or perhaps he thought his assist- 
ance was needed. 

To say that he has not substantiated any charge 
against me, would be altogether unnecessary, for 
he has not even made any specific charge against 
me. Nothing appears from his showing but his 
own uncomfortable feelings. 

In his resentment he is so blind and undistin- 
guishing, as to meet with insolence the mild and 
conciliating language of the Editor of the Gene- 
see Farmer. He had better close his old accounts 
before he opens a new controversy. 

He may soon hear from me again. Q. 

3% The account of the Rensselaer Horticultu- 
ral Society, to which the editor of the New-York 
| Farmer alludes, it may be well to state, in an- 
swer to his gentlemanly insinuations, was copied 
from a Troy or Lansinburgh paper, by the printer 
without the knowledge of the editor of the Gene- 
see Farmer, and was not discovered by the editor 
in season to correct or omit it. We might, if we 
chose, retaliate, and mention the number of errors 
iin as many lines of his paper; but if he is too ob- 
| stinate to admit the good effects of the criticisms 
| of Q. and insists that his columns have not impre- 
ved of late, we fear that any thing we might say 
'would only tend to destroy that happy “ equa- 
| poise’ ’ of mind, on which he seems to pride him- 
self. 





=> In the progress of distilling Pit Coal, at 
the gas works, Birmingham, England, it was dis- 
covered, that there is an illuminating principle in 
water, which combined with a liquid, obtained 
from the coal, a gas was formed possessing a su- 
perior illuminating power, and which can be af 
forded far cheaper, than the gas procured in the 








ordinary way. t 
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From the Watertown Freeman. 
REPORT 


county Agricultural Society. 
population, soil, productions, climate, &c. 


civilized nations of ancient and modern 
times, and they have respectively adapted 
various methods for their attainment. 

In this country, its importance attracted 
the early attention of the general and state 
governments. Public and private associa- 
tions, and even individual liberality, havecon- 
tributed their share in aid of this object.— 
The subjects of statistical research are vari- 
ous, and applicable to the varied pursuits of 
agreat community, busy in the attainment 
of property, in all its ideal and tangible modi- 
fications. Tothe farmer, the nature of the 
soil of the country, its vegetable productions, 
climate, hydraulic privileges and markets, 
are most immediately important. A coun- 
try favored in these respects, attracts his pe- 
culiar attention. The extent of these ad- 
vantages in any particular section of coun- 
try, cannot always be the subject of indivi- 
dual examination, and every county owes it to 
itself to ascertain them correctly, and com- 
municete them extensively. To affect this, 
though but partially, was a favorite object 
with the officers of the society, and its effi- 
cient friends. he annual tour through the 
county by a viewing committee, was adopt- 
ed sith this view. They were to award the 
society's premiums on farins and point out 
individual merit where due, and not to pass 
unnoticed such things as deserve censure ; 
but a general view of the state of the coun- 
ty, and its progress in agricultural improve- | 
ment is deemed indispensable. 

This duty has this year devolved upon 
the subscribers and they have devoted the 
necessary time and attention to the subject. 

Partial to agricultural pursuits, and holding 
in high estim «tion the character of the Ame:- 
ican farmer, they hope to be indulged in oc- 
casional remarks, lauding both. 





the test of experience, viz: That the culti-} 
vated plants yield the greatest and healthiest 


oi ; products near the northermost limits in which 
Of the Viewing Committee of the Jefferson oer ee 


Statistical information on the subjects of |"#ise wheat and corn in abundance, nay, 
they may be said to be staples. 


; i here else 
: deemed highly important by the ||" bear of these crops raised any w 

nave been at, iat 4 that weigh more to the bushel, or are better 

than our own? 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


Let us take our owncase. We 


Do we know 


Look at the prices current 
in our market towns. Northern wheat and 
northern corn are always higher than south- 
ern. Thesameas the bulbous roots, and in- 
deed the whole family of vegetables. As to 
the grasses they are the favorites of a fertile. 
northern valley or hill; and good butter and | 
cheese, and even mutton and beef, are al-| 
most exclusively northern. In the language | 
of another, ‘‘the labor of man too is more) 
conservative in northern climates, because. 
his arm is better nerved for exercise, his. 
health and spirits more buoyant; and instead! 
of saying “go to work,” he says, ** come! 
and work,” treads with a cheerful heart up- 
on his own soil, and assists in the cultivation, 
collection and preservation of his own. It 





most familiar with nature; itis there he has 
the best opportunity of observing the guar- 
antees which nature has for the preservation 
of her animals and plants against the devas- 
tatious of the elements ; he sees au occa 
sionally apparent neglect of individuals, but 
a parental care of races. In every thing he 
sees the wisdom and benevolence of God 
One word more asto our northern posi- 
tion. It is said by some we have too long 
winters. ‘Those of us who have resided here 
twenty and thirty years, know this to be an 
objection of little weight. It is very seldom 
the cold is excessive, and then only for a few 
days. Our snows furnish us many facilities 
in our intercourse with each other, and with 
the market towns of the country. They are 
also a great protector tothe winter crops,and 
render them almost a certain crop. 
We also think our waters coutribute to the! 
vigor and health of our population, being) 
excelled by no part of the U.S. in these first, 
of blessings. 














In this country it is not unusual to place! 
agriculture in the foreground, and to say of! 
the followers of the plongh, that their valor 
won, and that upon their integrity, intelli- 
gence and firmness depend the permanency 
of our free institulions. 

The reminiscences of a few years present 





As to market, our northern and western 
|}boundaries are Lake Ontario and the St | 


higher, 
is in temperate climates that man can _be|/think them entitled toa higher premium than 





October 15, 183}. 


But to our duty in awarding the society's 


premiums. There were this year sixteen ap. 
plicants for the premiums on farms. 
farms were located in Champion, Rutland, 


The 


Rodman, Watertown, Hounsfield, Pamelia 
and Brownville, and were respectively and 
particularly examined by your committee 
with reference to their relative merits. We 
have to repeat the regret so often expressed 
here, that the farmers of the southern part of 
this county still continue their indifference 
to the exertions of the Society, and by not 
hecoming applicants, deprived the commit. 
tee of the pleasure of visiting that part oj 
the county. We regret it the more, as we 
believe an account of their farming would 
add to the present fair standing of our coun- 
ty. 
Our printed list shows there are six premi- 
ums on farms. By the directions of the ex- 
ecutive committee, all having had the high. 
est or first premium are excluded from being 


candidates again; those who have had the 


lesser premiums may be canditates for the 
but unless the committee should 


they had before, they are excluded also. Foy 
instance, any farm having heretofore had 
the second premium may be a candidate for 
the first, but if others who may apply should 
be considered by the committee as superior 
to it, this farm is wholly excluded, as it can- 
not have the second again, nor can it have a 
lesser premium. This rule has been follow- 
ed by the commitiee, who deem it a very 
proper one, the object of the society being 
to encourage a continued exertion to do bet- 
ter. Some of the committee have served as 
such before, and they have no hesitation in 
saying that there is a visible, substantial im- 
provement inthe farming operations of this 
county within a very few years. The mode 
of tillage is greatly bettered ; cleanliness is 
considered as indispensable now, and the 
first thing our good farmers tell you, and 
with the most perfect consciousness of its 
importance, is, I have, or shall soon expel 
hushes and weeds entirely from my premi- 


ises. But although much has been done in 


this respect, all acknowledge the necessity ot 
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ing nearly central through it east and west,' 








the country now designated as the United 
States, a vast wilderness, and that wilderness 
subdued ; the occupations of the savage sub- 
stituted for that of civilized life; the colonial 
state exchanged for that of a free and inde- 
pendent government; and the fatigues and 
hardships of the pioneer state followed by 
the ease and comfort attendant upon the most 
polished society of the oldest and best regu- 
lated co.nmunities. 
teil us that in the accomplishment of these 


The saine recollections 


has not its superior in the United States for! 
‘hydraulic purposes. 
and bed furnish facilities and security of rare. 
occurrence. The falls are numerous, and} 
‘its sources are inexhaustible. Numerous 


woolen manufactories, and mechanic labor 
lof every kind, facilitated by water power,are. 
already in full and successful operation on’ 
ithisstream. The Indian and Perch rivers, 





the Sandy and Stoney creeks, with nuine-' 


Lawrence, giving us a water communication, | 


Its iron bound banks | 


. . ° i 
\grist and saw mills, extensive cotton and || 


doing more. Our pathmasters have in too 
‘many cases failed to comply with the re- 


internal and foreign without limits. quirements of the statute, and the bad elfects 
The Black River of Jefferson county, pass-|| are very visible. 


It is a new provision, and 
| we cannot too highly recemmend a compli- 
| ance with it. 

| The roller is getting into use, and is spo 
ken of in the highest terms, confirming the 
experience of those who have used it for # 
‘long time. Fences and buildings are evr 
dently better, and the stone and red cedar in 
|which the county abounds are applied to 
‘their proper use. As to farming tools, al! 
ithe modern improvements, as far as they 
have been found practically useful, have 
| been introduced here. ‘The committee can- 





important changes the bone and muscle of|jrous smaller streams, intersect our county | not refrain from recommending to the atten: 
the hardy yeomen were eminently useful |jin every direction, and affurd extensive con-|| (ion of the wheat growing farmer, a thresh 


Tillers of the ground strictly embraced the| 
whole civilized population of this country 
for a season, and the high character of an in- 
dependent yeomanry had its origin in the per- 


veniences for mills and other manufacturing 
purposes, affording at the same time water, 
tothe many farms through which they pass. 
We may say without hesitation, that our 


severance and correct principles of our puri-||county generally is well watered 


tanical fathers. 


As to our soil, we have all the good varie- 


The latitude of Jefferson county is as high||ties which exist in any part of the United 


asthe 44th degree of north latitude, and by 
some considered objectionable on that ac- 


count, 
we think of some importance in relation t 


this subject, and which we believe will stand 


There is however one remark which|jsuperincuinbent soil. 


Stites. The limestone very generally forms 
the subsoil, and tends greatly to evrich the 
Building materials of 
»/all kinds, and the best sort, are abundant,and 
within the reach of every man. 











‘ing machine in use at Mr. John Collins’ it 
Watertown. It is cheap, not complicated, 
and does good work. The stock of the 
county is improving rapidly, the most impro: 
ved breeds of horned cattle, horses ane 
sheep are to be found in Jefferson county. 


The committee cannot too much commene 
the public spirit of the gentlemen w ho have 
at much risk and expense introduced some 
of the best stock of the horse kind into this 
county. Nothing can more certainly add t 
the permanent wealth of our county. 
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Our enterprising farmers have ascertained 
the value of a good namein the great mar- 
kets of the country, and they are determin- 


ed not to lose it. The best seed is sought | 


for and procured; the value of a change of 


seed, as well as the seed animals, is known: 


and practiced; the benefits of rotation and 
manure are realised. The labors of the far- 
mer have been abundantly rewarded the past 
season, and although there was some delay 
and injury from wet weather during the sea- 
son of harvest, crops generally were well got 
ren. The wheat crop was generally good, 
the same as to peas and oats, but the corn 
crop exceeds for quality and quantity any 
thing ever known before in the county.— 
Fruit, such as apples and plums particularly, 
are very abundant, and of the best varieties. 
We also saw in several places large quanti- 
ties of the grape introduced by Mr. V. Le 
Ray, in great bearing, and nearly ripe, sam- 
ples of which were promised for exhibition 
on this occasion; and as far as we can hear, 
they will compete with those of the most fa- 
vored climes 

We saw a few very fine pieces of hemp, in- 
dicating beyond doubt its adaptedness to our 
soil. In relation to the use of spiri o's li- 
quors in the performance of the various la- 
bor pertaining to the management of a farm, 
there was but one opinion as far as we could 
learn, and that was that they were worse 
than useless. The uniform civility and wel- 
come received during their tour was extreme- 
ly gratifying. The bestowers have our best 
acknowledgements. 

A very brief description of the farms to 
which we have awarded the Society’s pre- 
miums, will close this report 

The farm to which we awarded the first 
premium contains one hundred and sixty-six 
acres of land, of which one hundred and 
twenty areunder improvement. The farin 


has been in the possession of the present oc | 
cupant twenty-five years—has 681 rods of 


whole and half wall, and 241 rods of red ce- 
dar posts and board fence. ‘The farm is sub- 
divided into lots of generally ten acres each 
—is appropriated to the raising of grass and 
crain, being well adapted to either. The 
jand in tillage is well managed and very free 
from weeds. There is sufficient orcharding 
on the farm, and the fruit of the choicest 
kind. The buildings are convenient and 
suitable for a farmer. Every thing on this 
farm is done in the best manner, and its 
zeneral appearance would do credit to the 
oldest and best farming towns in the state. 
The farm to which we awarded the second 
premium, contains about one hundred and 
‘en acres, sixty-five of which are in a high 
‘tate of improvemeut. The present occu- 
pant has been in possession of the premises 
about twenty-two years. There is some 
whole and some half wall, well built; but 
the principal fencing on this farm is with 
red cedar posts and board fence. Where 
tails are used, they are black oak, split.— 
Great attention is paid to cleanliness, and the 
proper preparation of the tillable land for 


crops is conspicuous. The buildings are of 


of substantial materials, convenient and well 
constructed. The orcharding is extensive, 
there being about four hundred bearing ap- 
ple trees on the farm, of which there are 100 
different varieties. 

The third premium was awarded to a farm 
devoted principally to grazing—has been in 
POssession of the present occupant something 
ike thirty years. There are 160 acres of 
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land in this farm, a suitable share under im- || band w 
1 ‘ as a sailor and lost in 
provement. There is abouta mile of whole | 7 vere 


storm at sea. ‘The woman was honest and 
wall on this farm, and the same quanttiy of||; : 
‘half wall, all of the best kind. The half |2duStrious, and at the death of her hus- 





|wa lis staked with red cedar stakes, the rai} | band, she tried to maintain herself and 
| fence the same, no other but red cedar stakes ‘family by making molasses candy, carry- 
being used on the farm. There are about|!9g it about the streets and selling it. In 
fifteen gates hung on stone posts, and shut- f this business the two oldest children assis. 
ting against the same. There isa sufficien-)|ted her. ‘They were seen at all seasons, 
cy of orcharding on the farm, and it is well|| going from house to house, poorly clad and 


accommodated with water, carried in cedar|! ag poorly fed. At length the woman was 


logs. Bushes and weeds have no abidin | . . 
nol a 5 compelled to throw herself upon the chari- 


The fourth. fifth and sixth premiums were ities of the benevolent, from whom she — 
awarded to farms which had been in possess- ceived considerable relief. Her condition 
ion of the present occupaats for quite a length |, VS also made known to the overseers of 
jof time. They are all three what we call || the poor, who took care of her and 
|grazing farms, though they all occasionally; her children for several months. About 
raise good wheat. ‘There was a very hand-| this time a woollen factory was erected in 
some fallow on No. 5, prepared in the best the neighboring town, and put into suc- 
order, No. 4 had a good proportion of half; cessful operation, The proprietors ad- 


wall, and cedar post and board fence on the . : 
; 'vertised for ; 
others. All these farms were remarkably ed for help ; and this woman and all 


clean, and free from bushes. Indeed, the her children were engaged as operatives, 
owners as well as the committee considered and for the last three years they have re- 
this as essential to the receiving or giving of | Ceived an annual income of three hundred 
a premium. dollars, cash. This is only one instance 

The committee would do injustice to the; among hundreds of the kind that might be 
‘owners of the farms to whom no premiums! named. What is the effect then of our 


‘have been awarded, as well as their own feel- | manufacturing establishments upon the 
‘ings, were they not thus publicly to testify | poor ! 

their high opinion of their merits as good | ; . 
farmers. The committee thought others had|! In cotton and woollen establishments, paper 
done a little better, and their duty as well as|| making, and type founding, the employment of 
inclination compelled them to preferthe best. |! females (and a good proportion of them of that 
We hope defeat will only stimulate to greacer || age when they are not qualified for any other 


exertions, and that another year will find the | pusiness,) gives a respectable support to many 


_ranquished victors, in the laudable competi- | families, and in some instances the accumulation 


tion for the best farm. . : 
, ‘|'of comfortable fortunes, a 
Joel A. Matteson for the first farm in the le fortunes, are required in this way 

















wows $16) GRAPE VINES. 
Hart Massey second best, do. 14) mm ch Grape vines of choicest va- 
David Hale third best do. 12) t ?, pue@p rieties both of American 
Asa Carlee fourth best, do. 10 and European for sale in fine condition and at 
| ‘sa Cooley fifth best, do. 8 || reasonable prices by the Editor. Persons wishing 
| Anson Sinith sixth best, do. g to plant either for the table or vineyards can be 
Eeerrr Ten Eyck, supplied. Orders directed to this office post paid 


will be attended to. Also a general assortment of 
peach, plum, apple and other fruit trees. 
oct 15 


Dorastus Wait, 
WILLarp AINSWORTH, 
Epwarp 8. Massey, 


Viewing Committee. TO EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
- Gentleman, residing in the country,prac- 
MANUFACTURING. tically engaged in husbandry and having 
It nas been frequently urged against the manu-| 80me knowledge of science, literature and 
facturing interest being extended in this country ; | politics, wishes oe Cnaage with — publish- 
' . ||ers of our Periodical Works, in supplying ar- 
because, the operation favored the growth of aris- || ,. : 

} seh died ia ndivid ticles and papers for the public press. He 
| Socracy 5 that it rendered a great many IndiVIGUe |) has been for many years, a pretty liberal con- 
als dependent on the proprietors of some great ' tributor, but always voluntary and gratui- 
‘manufacturing establishments, by reason of which} tous, in which he has probably done his part 
circumstance, the Lords of the Factories could ST ATE OF NEW-YORK. Albany Sept. Ist 

command the suffrage of their operatives. How | Secretary’s Orrice. 1831 
that may be, where whole villages may be depen-|| _ Sir—I hereby give you notice, that at a 
ident on their employers, we will not venture to | General Election, to be holden on the first Mon- 
'day in November next, and the two succeeding 
Say: we, however, have never witnessed any re-|| days, a Senator is to be chosen in the eighth sen- 
|Straint on persons voting at elections who were || ate district, in the place of Timothy H. Forter, 
‘employed in factories. But, there is one impor-|| Whose term of service will expire on the last day 


Wtantitem in favor of these establishments; they of ze TT Secretary of State 


reduce the price of clothing for the poor, and give |! 779 the Sheriff of the County of Monroe. 

employment to hundreds of children, who might N. B. Members of Assembly, Sheriff and 
otherwise be ranging the streets, begging or pil-|| Clerk, are also to be chosen at the General Elec- 
fering ; both of which vices are synonymous, when || tion. : : : 
. ‘idk iades nian te Mine “2 “ te =¢> Proprietors of the different public newspa 
-onsi¢ erec in reference to forming a character. _. || pers in this eounty, will please to publish this no 
A fact is mentioned in a Portsmouth paper il-|| tice once in each week, nti! afler the Election, 


lustrative of our subject. and forward their bills tothe undersigned. 
i -fA. NGSTON, Shertf. 
‘* About eight years ago a poor woman J. K. LIVINGSTON, Sherif. 





























; . , 7 : Rochester, Sept. 20th, 1831. sept 21 
of this town was left a widow with five! pAYWO new Canal Boats of the Gra class Tor 
young children to provide for. Her hus- sale by P. & S. ALLEN. 
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‘last week at Andover, Mass. a team of, Origin of Newspapers.—After the de 


A piece of paper, containing the following lines, 
intended by 


written with a pencil, was found at some distance 
from Mount Auburn. It would appear that the 





\.€ hundred and Sifiy pairs of working ox- feat of the Spanish Armada, 
,en paraded the streets and marched and | Phiiip Il. of Spain for the 








. .  taneen Clanentell ~ | invasion of 
writer was present during the recent onsecration mE . 4 j rx vs ' , n of 
of the Cemetry at that place. Taking into view | countermarchea with as much precision as | england, great interest being excited in 
the object of the celebration at such a ant, es }well disciplined troops. —/b. Argus. every class, which gave rise to a very im- 
seems to be much appropriateness in the allusion to. portant invention, that of newspapers 
the two gwardens—that which ADAM was appoint- Roe , —_ | Pre ; hi Y , ers. — 
ed to “ dress and keep,” and that in which Curisr || The Royal Printing Office at Paris, —)) Previous to this period, all articles of intel. 
was buried. We have taken the liberty of giving | According to the last inventory that has | ligence had been circulated in manuscript, 


them a place in our paper.—{ Boston ‘Transcript. |been published of this establishment, it! and all Jolitical remarks which the govern- 


CONSECRATION HYMN. contains the types of fifty-six founts of o-) ment found itself interested in addressino 

“ There was a garden, and in the garden a new | viental characters, which comprehend ail the people. had issued in the shape of pam. 
sepulchre.” the known alphabets oi the nations of A-| phiets. But the peculiar convenience at 

What myriads throng, in proud array, ‘sia, ancient as well as modern. ‘There Such a juncture, of uniting these two ob. 
With songs of joy, and flags unfurl’d, are sixteen alphabets of different Europe- | Jects, na periodical publication, becoming 


an nations who do not employ the Roman obvious to the muustry, there appeared 
‘characters, and of these latter the estab- | Some time in the month of April, 1588, the 
lishinent possesses forty-six complete | "tst number of the English Mercury, ¢ 
founts of various forms and dimensions, | |'@Per resembling the present English Ga. 
zette, which must nave come out almost 


To consecrate the glorious day, 
That gave a nation to the world. 


We raise no shout, no trumpet sound, 


No banner to the breeze we spread: i ns: 
Children of clay! bend humbly round ; . All these founts weigh at least 528,000 


We plant a City to the Dead. pounds ; and as an octavo page weighs a- ri psi ponders the earliest specimen 
For man a garden rose in bloom, bout six pounds ten ounces, the Royal phoned oe vor os ie Cotes July 234 
When yon glad sun began to burn; Printing Uilice contains types suflicrent to. al ” poi ag ,; Br a art. 
ie Ode caad baad en cael dust ‘compose, without distribution, 125,000 pa-| cle is preserved tn the British Museum, 
| ges, or 78VU octavo sheets, which, at thir-| 


“ Of dust thou art—to dust return !” | } A new Coflee-pot has been invented; 
‘ty sheets per volume, would make 260 vole! y “| ee-pee Oe n invented in 
, Paris, by which the coflee is made without 


But He, in whose pure faith we come, umes. ‘There are m actual employment) ear vipa 
, evaporation, the lamp extinguishes itself as 
soon as the cotlee is made,the water comes 


i er carden lay i, : i 
Picts snig rye ve. . lay, one hundred and fourteen hand-presses of" 
ssured us OF a wrig iter home, 
down on the coflee, of its own accord, ing 
boiling state, which retains in the coffee 





pie se aden the old construction for ail sizes oi paper 5) 
ose , > g us way, 41; ' 
nd rose, and led the glorious way SIX hand-presses with ditlerent new improv- 





His word we trust! When life shall end, ‘ments; five mechanical presses which ot saftey Me 
Here be our long, long slumber passed: I cia: stew: ianet om eats aiden os Cub cane the whole ot its aroma; and in addition to 

To the first garden’s doom we bend, li time ; and one which works two sheets on! this, Juding by the prints of the vessel, 
And bless the promise of the Jast. Sboth sides, also at once: these six me: (which we have seen, it makes a very hand- 


, . some ornament. 
chanical presses are all moved by a single 


HorticuttureE.—On the score of oma-|' steam engine. A hand press is capable of | 
ment, horticulture recommends itselt to ali) printing three thousand sheets on one side, 
persons of taste and lovers ot beauty. or two presses 3000 sheets on both sides 

* Nothing,” says Dr. Lacey, in his dis-) in a day; and every mechanical press be- 
course pronounced at the late exhibition of} ing able to print about 14,000 sheets daily 
the Albany Horticultural Society. “cer-|\on both sides; the Royal Printing office is Pound-Sweeting. It was from the farm of 
tainly, contributes more to rural ornament, capable of working off ina single day 278,- | Mr. George a of Brunswick, in 
than the tastetul disposition of trees. Ar-| OUU sheets, or 556 reams of pay er, which his eounty _T on 'S atinel 
chitecture, painting, statuary, and all the} js equivalent to 9266 volumes in Svo. of ia Yok ici st 
fine arts, are infinitely less beautiful than ‘thirty sheets each. ‘Lhe unmense means Cashmere Shawls. —A_ tine cashmere 
rich and variegated toilage, tangled and) thus possessed by this e-tablishment ena- shawl fills a loom for a whole year. It ts 
luxuriant thickets, decorated lawns,and ex- | ples it to keep up, ready composed, about not customary in India to wash a cashmer 
tensive avenues. ‘These, in the absence) 5000 forms of the impression required by shawl after it comes from the loom. 
of artificial embellishments, will not fail to} the different government boards, and there- eS 
be satisfactory ; but for the want of them) by securesa vast economy both of time Mental and Personal (Qualifications of ¢ 
nothing can atone. A residence without! and expense. ‘These means of execution good Wife.—Great good nature, and ® 
trees, in detiance of every other ornament,! are supported by a foundery, which im- prude it generosity—a lively look, a prop- 
presents a cheerless and barren aspect.—’ ¢ludes the striking of matrices, the casting ©& Spirit and a cheertul disposition. A 
Were the most attractive places of which of types, stereotyping, &c. Six furna- 200d person moderate height, but not per- 
the world boasts, divested of their umbra-) ces provide employment for forty work- fectly beautiful. Young by all means— 





Alarge Apple.—We have been shown 
avery large Apple, which weighed 23 oun- 
ces and measured 15 1-2 inches in circum- 
ference ‘The Apple appeared to be per- 
fectly sound, and was of the kind called 





od ° hye "I P . - 
geous beauty, they would instantly cease} men, independent of the stereotyping, the old by no means. A decent share of com 


to delight Instead of the enchantment perfection of which is so great as to cast MON sense, and asmall modicum of wit— 
and witchery they now possess, they would} jn a single plate the largest form. ‘The es- but no learning—no learning (either an- 
be uninteresting, if not repulsive. The} tabli-hment possesses, besides, vast ware. |Clent or modern). Well, but not critically 


Battery, the Boulevards, and the classic | pgoms and wor skilled in her own tongue. A proper know!- 


a kshops for drying, pressing ' r 
cities of Oxford and Cambridge, are vastly! ruling, folding, stitching, boarding, and edge of accounts and arithmetic. No 

J} ; g, stitching, boarding, anc . ah 
always in the parlor but sometimes in th 


indebted for their magnificence to the ven- | binding of the books and registers. ” The al th 
kitchen. Ready at her needle, but mor 


erable trees w ith which they are adorned:— | consumption of paper at the Royal Print- x, : 
Speaking of the most attractive parts of Pa- ling Office in a single year amounts at an ‘devoted to plain work than to fine. Fon- 


ris, says a fine writer, their beauty is much average, to from eighty to one hundred der of country dances than quadrille ot 
heightened by the detached villas and pal-|| thousand reams ; or from two hundred and @tzing. Decently but not affectedly s 
pnihges Pryrsas be tee ane sixty-one to three hundred and twenty-six lent. 
’ € ‘lac, the laburnum, the ac- ive 
sen or oii ow ef a eee Pes | The Gnane Geo te 
conspicuous.” nei, employe q “ | me sf Fy permission that 3000 barrels of Corn a ea rs 
| gularly 1S ITOM || he imported into that Island from America, at a eu 


late hundred and fifty to four hundred and ity of 2 francs per bbl., in consequence of the dam 
ty. : 








_— 


A Strong Team.—At the agricultura 
exhibition and cattle show which took place 





age done the crops by the August Hurricane 





